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GEORGE BELLOWS “MURDER OF EDITH CAVELL” 


N December 9, 1918, shortly after the armistice which 

marked the end of World War I, an exhibition entitled 

“Allied War Salon” was opened to the public in the old 
American Art Galleries on Madison Square. It was assembled 
by a committee composed of Albert E. Gallatin, Augustus Tack, 
and Duncan Phillips. In an article on the exhibition, Phillips 
singled out the lithograph of George Bellows, “Murder of Edith 
Cavell” (Figure 2), for special praise: “He has created an un- 
forgettable composition—the finest of his career. There is about 
it an element of grandeur and tragic beauty, never betore seen 
in the rather journalistic art of this brilliant painter.’ In turn, 
A. E. Gallatin, in his book Art and the Great War, selected the 
Edith Cavell lithograph as the best in a series of twelve by Bel. 
lows depicting atrocities committed by the German armies in 
Belgium: “Although theatrical in conception, on the whole a 
splendid piece of work. . . . Some of these drawings are marred 
by rather feeble and faulty draughtsmanship, others in their 
terrible frankness exceed the bounds set by art and taste, but 
these are only details: this set of lithographs is one of the most 
eloquent contributions made by an American artist.”* And 
other critics at that time, including Royal Cortissoz, were espe- 
cially impressed. 

The Art Museum has recently acquired what is presumably 
the full-sized, finished drawing for the lithographic “Murder of 
Fdith Cavell” (B 11, 1918) (Figure 1 and Cover).* At the same 
time it would seem that Bellows was so pleased with this compo- 
sition that he enlarged it in an oil painting, undertaken at 

! Reproduced through courtesy of The Graphic Arts Collection, Princeton 
University Library. 

2 “The Allied War Salon,” American Magazine of Art, X (1919), p. 129 and 
fig. p. 116. 

3 New York, 1919, p. 46. In addition to the “Murder of Edith Cavell” which we 
have reproduced, the Graphic Arts Collection of Princeton University Library 
owns seven of this series of twelve lithographs by Bellows. 

* Museum purchase from the Laura P. Hall Memorial Collection Fund. Acces 
sion number 58-61. Height, 0.535 m. Width, 0.685 m. Signed (“Geo Bellows’) in 


lower right corner of drawing and again below lower right border. Title below 
bottom center margin. 
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Newport, Rhode Island, in September, 1918 (Figure 3).° Com- 
menting upon the artist’s frequent inclination to reproduce 
rather exactly his own work in one or more other media, the 
late Carl Schniewind wrote that Bellows may have been inter- 
ested in translating black and white into color (and occasionally 
vice versa, as in “A Stag at Sharkeys’),° or in dramatizing a 
composition, or simply in experimenting with the possibilities 
of a medium itself; but frequently * ‘the work after the work’ 
reveals decreased emotion, intensity, and conviction. ‘That 
which was spontaneous and convincing in the first version be- 
comes off- and second-hand emotionally; tiresome artistically— 
a weaker repetition.’ A comparison in proper sequence of our 
Figures 1, 2, and g would seem to bear out this dictum. In the 
Princeton drawing there are many free, experimental lines 
which are somewhat altered or omitted entirely in the litho- 
graph. In the print the shadow areas are darker, with a more 
dramatic emphasis given the light cast by the kerosene lamps 
and that which emanates supernaturally from the figure of 
Edith Cavell. In the oil painting, which is rendered in an al- 
most monochromatic, black-green and green-yellow, Bellows 
makes still other minor changes, mostly toward simplification. 
The fresh effect of the pencil drawing, notwithstanding a rela- 
tively tight and finished technique, is felt not at all in the slick- 
surface painting. For instance, the facial expression of the hero- 
ine is benign and rather noble in the drawing; it becomes ap- 
prehensive and even embittered in the lithograph; and its final 
rendering in the painting is somewhat vacuous. It is interesting 
to note that the nurse bears unmistakably the features of the 
artist's devoted wife Emma, whom he frequently represented.* 

‘Now in The Springfield (Mass.) Museum of Fine Arts (Accession number 


19.02). Reproduced through courtesy of The Springfield Museum. Signed in left 
corner by Mrs. Bellows: “Geo. Bellows ESB.” 

® The original painting of 1909 (now in the Cleveland Museum of Art) was 
“converted” many years later (1917) into the most famous and rarest of all of 
Bellows’ lithographic prints. The Art Museum was fortunate in being able to 
acquire, together with the Edith Cavell drawing, copy number 26 (of 98 proofs) 
of the lithographic “A Stag at Sharkeys” (B 71. Museum purchase from the 
Caroline G. Mather Fund. Accession number 58-67). 

7“George Bellows, Lithographer and Draughtsman,” in George Bellows, 
catalogue of an exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago, January-March 1946, 
35- 

‘She survived her husband by thirty-four years and died in May, 1959. 
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Miss Cavell was an English nurse in occupied Belgium who 
not only attended German wounded but assisted nearly two 
hundred English, French, and Belgian soldiers to escape to the 
Dutch border between November, 1914, and July, 1915. Ar- 
rested by the Germans, she admitted the success of her efforts 
and was condemned to death by court-martial. She was shot on 
October 12, 1915, along with a Belgian who had furnished 
guides. Imagining the event three years after he had read about 
it in newspaper accounts, Bellows picks the moment when she 
was taken out of her cell at nighttime to face the firing squad. 
\lone and with great dignity she descends the steps to a martyr’s 
death, pausing one imagines to utter what are reported to have 
been her last words: “I know now that patriotism is not enough; 
I must have no hatred and no bitterness toward anyone.’® Per- 
haps unjustly, but with understandable emotional indignation, 
Bellows tells us in the title of both drawing and lithograph that 
she was “murdered.” 

The position of George Bellows as a leading figure in Ameri- 
can art would seem to be assured. He will doubtless best be 
known as a lithographer. It was he, as Schniewind reminds us, 
who was largely responsible, during the era of etching in the 
early twentieth century, for the revival of lithography as one of 
the most used of the graphic media in the United States. In the 
nine years which he devoted to it, between 1916 and 1925, he 
produced no less than 195 lithographs, mostly in his favorite, 
large size of eighteen by twenty-four inches. Three major exhi- 
bitions of his work have been held. The first was a memorial at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1925, the year of his death 
at the age of forty-three.’ The second was held in 1946 at the 
Art Institute of Chicago.'' Most recently, in 1957, the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington paid tribute to Bellows in ar- 
ranging a one-man exhibition for the first time in its young 
history.'* 

'E. S. Le Comte, Dictionary of Last Words, New York, 1955, p. 44. 

George Bellows Memortal Exhibition, New York, 

't See note 7 above, 


12 George Bellows, A Retrospective Exhibition, National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C., January-February, 1957 
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In conclusion it is not only fitting but essential to recall Bel. 
lows classic riposte to an eminent artist-critic, thirty years his 
senior. When the dogmatic Joseph Pennell accused Bellows of 
being a slacker for having painted the execution of Edith Cavell 
without having witnessed it, the artist replied: “It is true that 
I was not present at Miss Cavell’s execution, but I've never 
heard that Leonardo da Vinci had a ticket of admission to the 
Last Supper, either. '* Whatever failing Mr. Bellows may be 
deemed to have had as an artist, he was certainly a master at 


repal tee! 


It has been paraphiased most recently by Bellows’ lifelong friend, the painter 
Sy whey in the catalogue of the hiago exhibition of see Note 
above). Bellows’ exact words. which we quote, appear first in BE. Beer & FE. S 


tcllows, George Bellows, His aphs, New York, 1927 p. 22 
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\ PLASTER CAST OF A HORSE'S NOSE-PIECE 


FTER the publication of my “Ancient Plaster Casts of Greek 
Metalware” in The American Journal of Archaeology 
LLXIT, 1958, pp. 36off., Miss Frances F. Jones informed 

me that the Princeton Museum had an unpublished example of 

such a plaster reliel (Figure 1) and asked if 1 would write a 

brief article on it for the Princeton bulletin. I gladly agreed to 

her kind proposal, and here is the note. I have not seen the ob- 
ject itself, but Miss Jones has verified and corrected my descrip- 
tion in tront of the original and has given me the necessary in 


formation regarding its acquisition, preservation, etc.’ More 
over, Mr. Raubitschek has deciphered the inscription on the 
back (Figure 7) and is adding a discussion of it. 

As is well known, these little reliefs, which have been found 
in quantity at Memphis (7) in Egypt® and at Begram in Afghan- 
istan,” as well as singly here and there, have been identified as 
cast trom the decorations on Greek metalware, such as vases, 
mirrors, horses’ trappings, helmets, etc. The Princeton relief is 
easily recognizable as taken from the metal nose-piece of a 
horse's bridle. The pointed oval shape is the same as that of the 
plaster published by Rubensohn in his Hellenistisches Silber- 
gerat in antiken Gipsabgiissen, no. 34, pl. IV (ct. Figure 3), and 
of the metal examples found with horses’ trappings in the tomb 
of the Great Bliznitza in South Russia;! moreover, a silver nose: 


1 Accession number 48-52. Height, 0.166m. Width, o.o8m. Acquired in 1948 
Said to be from Egypt. Pieces missing around the edge; also the man’s right knee 
cap, much of his lower left leg, including the foot, part of the left forearm and 
hand. The surface is rubbed and weathered, especially the face. The photographs 
for Figures 1 and 7 were taken by Miss Elizabeth Menzies of Princeton. 

20. Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerat in antiken Gipsabgiissen, Berlin, 

8 QO. Kurz, in J. Hackin, Nouvelles recherches archéologiques a4 Begram, Paris, 
1954, pp. 197!t. 

4#L. v. Stephani, Compte rendu de la commission impériale archéologique, 1865, 
pl. V, 5, 6, pp. 164ff.; E. Pernice, “Griechisches Pferdegeschirr,” 56. Berline) 
Winckelmannsprogramm, pp. 271l.; N. Kondakoft and J]. Tolstoi, Antiquités de la 
Russie méridionale, pp. 269, 241, n. 243; S. Reinach, Recueil d'antiquités de la 
Scythie, 1866, liv. I, Il; G. Lafaye, in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. 
frontale, For such horse-trappings in general, cf. M. 1. Rostovtzetf, Jranians and 
Greeks, passim. A silver example with a Nike carrying a trophy, in the collection 
of Dr. Kappeli will be published by Professor Langlotz. 
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Figure 1. Plaster Relief in Princeton. 
piece of this type was actually found in place on the skeleton of 
a horse in a tomb at Alexandropol;° furthermore, there are 
: Stephani, op. cit., p. 167 
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Figure 2. Letradrachm of Seleukos 1, 


many representations of such nose-pieces on horses in sculpture, 
for instance on the reliefs trom Pergamon® and on the Alex- 
ander mosaic; and they are olten mentioned by Greek and 
Latin authors.” The Greek word ts the Latin 
frontale. 

The relief on the Princeton cast represents a warrior sitting 
beside a trophy. He is nude except for a chlamys, which ts 
fastened at his neck and is then wound round His lett forearm, 
in the usual manner. In the right hand he holds a stout spear 
(sapura?), the right foot is placed on his helmet, a shield is by 
his side. Behind him rises the trophy, anthropomorphic, clothed 
in a belted and pouched chiton and a chlamys with end flutter- 
ing to one side, and surmounted by a helmet with cheek-pieces 
turned down (of the same type as the helmet under the war- 
rior’s foot). The customary cuirass on the trophy is missing: 

6 Althertiimer von Pergamon, IU, pl. 43; pl. 47. no. 4; pl. 4g, nos. 4, 22 


? For instance by Xenophon, Pollux, Aclian, Suidas, Heliodoros; for references 
see the list given by Stephani, loc, ct! 
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perhaps the one placed on the ground, near the warrior’s left 
leg, belongs to it, for it seems small for the warrior—unless it 
is shown contracted in three-quarter view and part of it is 
broken away. 

The erection of a trophy after a victorious battle was, of 
course, a regular custom in Greek and Roman times. Generally 
a Nike is shown crowning the trophy, or carrying it, or standing 
by it; but the victor himself also sometimes appears, either alone 
or accompanied by a Nike. 

The realistic modelling of the soldier's body in the Princeton 
relief and the accomplished rendering of its torsion date the 
relief in the Hellenistic period of the third and second cen- 
turies B.c. That is also the time indicated by the form of the 
two helmets, which resemble those on Syrian, Macedonian, and 
Bactrian coins.” Figures 2, 4-6 show a few pertinent examples: 
Figure 2, a tetradrachm of Seleukos I of Syria (912-280 B.c.), 
with a Nike crowning a trophy surmounted by a helmet in front 
view; Figure 4, a bronze coin of Macedon, struck under De- 
metrios Poliorketes (306-283 B.c.), with a crested helmet (the 
helmet, it seems, frontal, the crest in profile); Figure 5, a tetra- 
drachm with a helmeted head of Eukratides of Bactria (circa 
200-150 B.C.) with the helmet in profile view; and Figure 6, a 
tetradrachm of Tryphon of Syria (142-139 B.c.) with a helmet 
in profile view.’ In all these helmets the constituent elements— 
crown, curving rim, cheek-pieces—correspond to those on the 
plaster. 

8 Cf. A. Reinach, in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire, sv. tropaeum; Ruben 
sohn, op. cit., no. 79, pl. NIV; G. C. Picard, Les trophées romains, 1957. 

® As first pointed out to me by Dr. E. Kunze. The helmet is not gladiatorial of 
the Roman period, as has been suggested by some, for such helmets have a more 
strongly curving rim. Nor was it customary for gladiators to crect trophies; palms 
and crowns constituted their prizes, as well as armor and substantial sums of 
money. Furthermore, as Professor P. McKendrick on seeing the photograph 
immediately pointed out to me, the form of the shield on the Princeton cast is 
not that of a gladiator; cf. G. Lafaye, in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnatre, 
s.v. gladiator, p. 1597. fig. $597. 

10 Cf. B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, end ed., passim, and the British Mu 
seum Catalogues; also H. Seyrig, Notes on Syrian Coins, Notes and Monographs, 
American Numismatic Society, no. 119; Gaebler, Die antiken Miinzen von Make 
donia und Paionia, pi. 11, 9-62, and passim. | am much beholden to Mr, Kenneth 


Jenkins for help in this research and for sending me casts of the coins repro 
duced in figs. 2, 4-6 (from enlarged photographs by Mr. J]. Felbermeyer),. 
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bFigure Inscription on Princeton Relief (Enlarged) 


One may, therefore, surmise that the victory celebrated on 
the Princeton cast was won in the Fast, and that the Hellenistic 
original from which the cast was taken was there available for 
reproduction. The subject naturally had a special appeal as a 
symbol of victory. 

Gisela M. A. Richtea 
Rome 
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A NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTION 
ON THE PLASTER CAST 


HE back of the plaster cast discussed by Miss Richter still 
has the lumpy surface of the wet plaster as it was poured 
into the mould (Figure 7). Before the plaster was quite dry 

and hard, an inscription was incised at one end of its surface 
(Figure 8): "lowWepov 7d “the plaster........ of Isidoros.”’ 
The word ytuvov is here, as elsewhere, surely an adjective to 
which a noun must be supplied. This noun is preserved in the 
painted inscription on one of the plaster reliefs published by 
Rubensohn' and mentioned in Miss Richter’s earlier article,’ 
‘Emma you poovvorv, “Werk des Epimachos” or “Andenken 
an Epimachos” (Rubensohn), or “work of Epimachos” or “in 
memory of Epimachos” (Richter). As Rubensohn convincingly 
observed,* the proper name can be only that of the original 
artist, and this applies also to the Princeton inscription which 
may be translated: “(this 1s) the plaster (record = copy of a 
work) of Isidoros.”” Unfortunately, neither Epimachos nor Isi- 
doros is known as metalworker either of the Hellenistic or of 
the Roman period, nor can the inscription itself (and with it 
the cast) be dated with absolute certainty on the basis of the 
shapes of the letters. In spite of my initial preference for a later 
date and the new evidence from Begram cited by Miss Richter,’ 
Rubensohn’s statement® should be remembered, namely that 
the painted inscription which he published must be considered 
“nicht nach den Gesetzen der Steinschrift, sondern nur nach 
denen der Papyrusschrift.”” The same applies even more strongly 
to the thinly incised lines of the inscription on the Princeton 
cast which can well be compared to the writing on papyri of the 
third and second centuries before Christ.° 


Antony FE. Raubitschek 
Department of Classics 
Princeton University 


'O. Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerat in antiken Gipsabgiissen, pp. 17-18 


2G. M. A. Richter, “Ancient Plaster Casts of Greek Metalware.” American 
Journal of Archaeology, LXII 1958, Pp. 370-37) 
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Rubensohn op. cit., p. 18, note 4 


4 Richter, loc. cit.. p Rubensohn. op cil... p hi 
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6C. Roberts, Greek Literary Hands. nos. eb and 6b 
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AN ADDITION TO A GROUP OF PANELS 
BY MARIOTTO DI NARDO 


N an article published in the Record | have associated the 

Museum's Flagellation of Christ by Mariotto di Nardo 

(Florentine, floruit 1394-1424) with six widely dispersed 
companion pieces.' The purpose of this addendum is to illus- 
trate one of the series which could not be reproduced in the 
original article for want of a suitable photograph, and also to 
mention one further member of this closely allied group of 
pictures. 

Fig. 1 presents a recently made photograph of the Last Supper 
in the Musée des Beaux-Arts at Nantes. As this illustration 
shows, the Nantes picture has been framed in a reproduction of 
the original frames that are still extant only on the panels of the 
Nativity and Circumcision, formerly in the Goudstikker collec- 
tion in Amsterdam.* Now that visual evidence of the Nantes 
panel is available. it may be noted that Mariotto has repeated 
in this Last Supper a compositional scheme that is very close to 
the one used in the Christ Among the Doctors in the same 
series.” Both Compositions are built on vertical axes controlled 
by the figure of Christ serving as a center for strongly sym- 
metrical groupings that extend to the foreground, where a 
virtually heraldic controntation of two figures functions as a 
repoussotr.* Also by way of similarity, the cusped areas in both 

'“A Flagellation by Mariotto di Nardo and Some Related Panels,” Record of 
the Art Museum, Princeton University, VU, 1, 1949, pp. 6-14. (In that article the 
beginning of note 14 should read: Die Sammlung Richard von Kaufmann Berlin, 
I Band, Die Italienische Gemalde, Cassirer-Helbing, Berlin, 1917, no. 3, instead of 
Nemes Sales Catalogue, Amsterdam, 1928, no. 2.) 

21 am grateful to M. Luc Benoist, director of the Nantes Museum, for the 
photograph of the panel and for information concerning it. The frame is simply 
a photographic reproduction made from a photograph of one of the ex-Goud 
stikker panels and applied to the contours of the unframed tempera surface. 
(Note 6 of my original article should also include the following reference: Cata 
logue des nouvelles acquisitions de la collection Goudstikker, Exposées @ Am- 
sterdam, . . . Rotterdam, 1990-1931, no. 41, attributed to Mariotto.) 

Sop. cit., fig. 5. 

* Mariotto used a similar type of Last Supper composition in his fresco cycle in 
the pharmacy of S. Maria Novella in Florence (see R. van Marle, The Develop 


ment of the Italian Schools of Painting, 1, The Hague, 1924, fig. 342. where the 
cycle is attributed to the school of Spinello Aretino), 
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Figure 2. Aiss of Judas, Longhi Collection, Florence 
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panels are dominated by an architectural setting composed of 
domed and gabled apses with transept-like side chambers. 

The eighth member of the group of pictures is a Aiss of Judas 
(Fig. 2) in the collection of Professor Roberto Longhi in Flor- 
ence.” This work came to my attention when it was mentioned, 
and added to the series I had previously reconstructed, by 
Michel Laclotte in the catalogue of the exhibition of early Ital- 
ian paintings in French museums held in Paris in 1956." There 
is little need for rigorous proof of the relationship of the 
Longhi panel. Dimensions, panel shape, and tooling of haloes 
are identical with the companion pieces, and though the frame 
has not survived, its aspect 1s readily discernible in the trefoiled 
cusping of the panel and in the scalloped lines at either edge 
of the tempera surface which indicate where spiral columns 
originally impinged. In addition to such mechanical afhnities, 
the drapery style and facial types of the figures, the color chord, 
and the depiction of landscape have exact echoes in the related 
pictures of the series 

From one standpoint it 1s possible to conclude that with the 
addition of the Aiss of Judas the series by Mariotto is complete. 
The group now comprises four scenes trom the early life of 
Christ and four Passion episodes, that is, two iconographically 
cohesive units of equal narrative density which could well have 
formed the lateral elements in the upper register of a large 
polyptych. It seems unlikely that either the present series or a 
more extensive set would have formed an independent liturgi- 
cal or decorative use.’ But the many uncertainties about both 
the extent and context of the series allow, at least for now, 
neither reconstruction nor conjecture to go farther. 


M. J. Eisenberg 
University of Michigan 


‘Professor Longhi has generously provided me with a photograph and pei 
missioy for publication. The picture is reproduced here for the first time. Height, 
0.37m. Width, o.16m. Tempera on wood. The provenance is unknown. 

6M. Laclotte (ed.), De Giotto a Bellini, Les primitifs italiens dans les musées 
de France, Musée de VOrangerie, Paris, 1956, p. 72, no. go. 

‘ The massive and separate enframement of the individual panels precludes 
considering that the series formed part of the inset ornamentation of such church 
furnishing as a reliquary, linen press, or silver chest. Cycles with these uses were 
often of great extent, as, for example, those by Taddeo Gaddi and by Fra An 
gelico and his shop (see Van Marle, op. cit., IIL, pp. 303-411 and X\, pp. to7z-116) 
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\ GAME PIECE BY FUGENE DELACROIN 


WONG its collection of modern paintings the Princeton 
Museum boasts an extraordinarily provocative picture by 
Fugene Delacroix.' Representing a dead hare, the picture 

(Figure 1) can be categorized under a special division of still 
life painting—the game piece—which, beginning in the 16th 
century, stimulated in various Italian, Flemish and French art- 
ists a Vigorous and continuous treatment of the subject that was 
to become somewhat abated only in the igth century.’ Al 
though the theme of the dead hare suspended by its hind legs 
occurs frequently in the history of the game piece, the unique 
aspects of Delacroix’s iconography, style and, ultimately, con- 
tent, create special problems of analysis and interpretation. 

\t first glance, the spectator is tempted to dismiss the picture 
as crudely painted, poorly drawn and curiously unfinished. If 
so, Delacroix’s contemporary critics, who frequently assailed 
him on these very counts, must be considered amply justified in 
their adverse Opinions.* For the poor hare is rather haphazardly 
drawn; the application of pigment is broad, random, and, seem- 
ingly, irresponsible; apart from the hare where considerable at- 
tention is devoted to descriptive detail, the broad, sketch-like 
technique suggests the possibility that the picture literally re- 
mains unfinished. Even so ardent an admirer of Delacroix as 
Raymond Escholier saw fit, in his monumental and essential 
monograph, to designate a reproduction of this painting as a 

t Accession number 55-9250. The Carl Otto von AKienbusch, Jr... Memorial Col 


lection, The Art Museum, Princeton University, 1956, no. 54. The picture meas 
ures 0.757 m. in height and 0.944 m. in width (297, 4714 inches); in other 
words, it is a work of gencrous proportions. 

For 17th century examples see Ingvar Bergstrom, Duich Still Life Painting 
in the Seventeenth Century, trans., C. Hedstrom and G. Taylor, London, 1956, 
pp. 249-259. Also, Edith Greindl, Les peintres flamands de nature morte au XVIle 
si¢cle, Brussels, 1956. For a general survey of still life painting see Charles 
Sterling's valuable contribution, La nature morte de lantiquité a nos jours, 
Paris, 1952. 

‘For example, J]. E. Delécluze asserted that “les ouvrages de M. Delacroix . . . 
promettent trop, ils laissent trop a deésirer.” From Delécluze’s Salon of 1827, 
which appeared in the Journal des débats of December goth, 1827. Ouoted by 


Maurice Tourneuyx, Eugene Delacroix devant ses contemporains, Paris, 1886, p. 50. 
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Figure +. Painting by Delacroix in Princeton 


sketch (“dessin’)* and to ignore the issues raised by the picture 
by omitting any reference to it in his text. 

Salvation of this game piece as a viable work of art lies in the 
consideration of its relation to (1) the tradition of game piece 
painting of the 17th and i&th centuries and (2) the art theory 
so eloquently articulated by Delacroix in his various writings. 

When the theme of the suspended hare occurs in the 17th 
century as part of Dutch and Flemish game pieces it generally 
exists as but one, if the featured, element of a complex compo- 
sition. Salomon van Ruysdael’s Game Piece of 1662 (Figure 3)° 
features a hare suspended from a hook by one leg, its head 
forming a gentle curve as it rests on a table. The table, dra- 
matically projected by means of diagonals towards the spectator, 
presents a choice of other game in the form of various kinds of 
birds strewn across the table top. At the right a wicker basket 

' Delacroix: peintre, graveur, écrivain, Paris, 1927, 3 volumes; illustration, 
Vol. 2, p. 169. 

* Figure 3. in the Statens Museum for Kunst, Copenhagen, is taken from Berg 


strom, op. cit., p. 251, figure 208 
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Figure 2. Painting by Chardin in Paris. 


holds more game, including a bird whose limp torso provides 
a rhythmic foil for the gentle curves of the body of the hare. 
All this Salomon van Ruysdael presents as objective fact. The 
game, painted with close attention to detail and texture, exists 
as a material reward of the hunt. 
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Figure 4. Painting by Salomon van Ruysdael in Copenhagen, 


In Flanders, a pupil of Frans Snyders, Jean Fyt (1611-1661), 
produced a vast number of game pieces in a more flamboyant 
manner. One, entitled “Gibier et accessoires de chasse, avec un 
chien,” (Figure 4)° again features a dead hare, this time sus- 
pended trom the barrel of a rifle. Various game birds lie in 
helter-skelter fashion about the hare and all are confined to the 


* Figure 4, in the Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts, Antwerp, is taken from Greindl, 
op. cit., pl. 58. 
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Figure 4. Painting by Jean Fvyt in Antwerp. 


foreground space by means of landscape elements—mound and 
bushes—behind which lurks an inquisitive dog who peers in- 
tently around the corner, A vast spatial pocket opens at the right 
where one glimpses a deep, broad landscape terminating in a 
range of mountains in the far distance. Lacking the sobriety of 
Salomon van Ruysdael and exploiting a richer and more dy 
namic pictorial scheme, Jean Fyt nevertheless parallels the 
Duich painter in respect to content. The texture celebrates the 
physical and material qualities of the game and its value as 
foodstuff is reinforced by the presence of the inquisitive dog. 

Phe Flemish and Dutch predilection for game pieces found 
a sympathetic response in France in the 1&th century. Both 
Francois Desportes (1661-1743) and Jean Baptiste Oudry (1698- 
1755) adopt the theme and modify it according to individual 
and contemporary taste. It is however the particular example of 
Jean-Baptiste-Siméon Chardin (1699-1779) which assumes spe- 
cial importance as a link between the 17th century tradition of 
the game piece and Delacroix’s version. 
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In 1852, the Louvre acquired a game piece by Chardin en- 
titled “Liévre avec une gibeciére et une poire a poudre” (Figure 
2)." Juxtaposition with Delacroix’s picture reveals immediately 
how much closer Chardin ts to the romantic painter in pictorial 
conception as well as in time. The exploitation of baroque dt 
agonals, so insistent in Jean Fyt and present as well in Salomon 
van Ruysdael, has been studiously avoided by the French artist. 
The hare, suspended again from a hook, finds support for head 
and shoulders on a stone parapet placed parallel to the picture 
plane. The picturesque array of subsidiary game elements has 
also disappeared. Nothing could be simpler than the humble 
triangular composition that describes the hare and apparatus of 
the hunt. Moreover, the prevalent note of frugality is strength 
ened by the exterior illumination which falls from the left to 
reveal the subjects as existing in an austere and generalized 
place that affords no distracting pictorial allure whatsoever. 
[he chasteness of Chardin’s pictorial design assumes significance 
not only as a palpable reaction against the busy compositions 
of the baroque (and rococo). It also serves notice of Chardin’s 
indifference to the materialistic content of the previous century. 
The result of the hunt now suggests no other purpose than o« 
casion for the artist's acute and penetrating aesthetic analysis 
of form, texture and tactility. In other words the formal presen 
tation of the subject matter is the content. Chardin celebrates 
the cunning artifice of his craft where Van Ruysdael and Fyt cele 
brate the material munificence of a providential environment. 

Delacroix, who possessed a still life of fruit by Chardin 
clearly approaches Chardin in certain respects. The general dis 
position ot the head and forelegs of the hare resembles the 
Chardinesque solution. A concern for the expression of soft, 
delicate fur transfigured by the external illumination records 


Frédéric Villot, Notice sur des tableaux CX poses dans les gaicriecs du 


National du Louvre, Paris. ge partic, Lcole francaise, p. Gi, Cat. no. 100 


I his picture is signed. Villot suggests that this is the picture described as “une 
piece de gibier avec une gibeciére et une poire A poudre” in the booklet of the 
Salon of 1757. Figure 2 is from the Archives Photographiques, Paris; reproduced 
by permission. 

‘In the Journal, entry of January 2oth, 1850, Delacroix makes note of the loan 
of a still life to one of his students, Hippolyte Gaultron: “A Gaultron préte le 
tableau de fruits de Chardin (Rendu a la fin d’avril).” Journal de Fugen 
Delacroix, ed., André Joubin, Paris, end Edition, 1932, Vol. 1, p. 99% 
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an interest in textural analysis that Delacroix ordinarily es- 
chews. More significantly, the austerity of design and environ- 
ment that characterized Chardin’s means of expression has not 
only been adopted but developed to its logical conclusion. The 
accessories of the hunt, game pouch and powder sack, have 
disappeared. Even the tangible means of support for the re 
clining head and shoulders of the animal no longer appears to 
serve its modest function. The eniematic character of the en 
vironment so sketchily introduced by Delacroix takes on mys 
terious overtones when one realizes that the hare is not even 
adequately held up by visible means. Thus, the hare seems 
magically suspended, yet reclining tn its death pose in the midst 
of an ambiguous and obscure environment.” Clearly, then, we 
are in the world of content once again—but a world of less 
immediately perceptible meaning when compared with the 
baroque. Fortunately, Delacroix’s writings contain positive 
clues to the clarification of the intent and purpose of what 
might otherwise be a problematical and unsatisfactory picture. 

Although carried to an extreme in this picture, the deliber- 
ate denial of detail forms no revolutionary aspect of Delacroix’s 
art. Quite the contrary; beginning in the 1840's and assuming 
ever greater importance in the 1850's, the broad, vague, gen 
eralized character of objects and milieu constitutes one of the 
cardinal teatures of the artist's late mature style. And this de 
velopment in practice was reintorced by theory as developed in 
the Journal—especially in the 1850's. 

On April 14th, 1854, Delacroix declared that “a great painte 
concentrates the interest by suppressing details that are useless, 
offensive, or foolish; his mighty hand orders and_ prescribes, 
adding to or taking away from the objects in his pictures, and 
treating them as his own creatures... ."'” Later that very year, 
on October 4th, even the otherwise highly-admired Michel 
aneclo was found wanting in the management of detail: “All I 
see in it [Michelangelo's Last Judgment) is striking details, 

Only the cubic area of the upper right hand corner of the picture suggests 
and then but vaguely, the presence of a distant landscape with blue mountains 
on the horizon. In this respect a certain analogy with the practice of Jean Fyvt 
occurs, His Game Piece (Figure 3) features a similar landscape vista in the upper 


right hand corner with hazy blue mountains and sky 
The Journal of Fugene De lacrotx, trans., Lucy Norton, London, 1QAt, p 
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striking—like a punch in the head; but interest, unity, and 
continuity are all absent.”'' Furthermore, on October goth, 
1857, the French national school was exposed to the same criti- 
cism by Delacroix: “And indeed this may be the greatest weak- 
ness of the French, compared with other schools. The slightest 
and most insignificant details are equally elaborated, and are 
presented without any sacrifices or regard tor the evil effect 
of such clumsy scrupulousness.” 

It is clear trom these suggestive passages that one of the 
qualities most evident in the Princeton game piece—the drastic 
subordination of detail—derives trom Delacroix’s desire to 
achieve unity and continuity. Having observed aesthetic tail 
ures in the paintings of his compatriots as well as in a notable 
work of Michelangelo ascribable to indulgence in extravagant 
detail, the exploitation of this unifying device in Delacroix’s 
picture explains in part the generalized presentation. 

However, Delacroix’s exploitation of a summary and unfin 
ished technique derived from more than mere aesthetic im- 
pulse. It was part of a very conscious desire to achieve in the 
finished product the expressive values that he discerned in the 
preliminary sketch. On May gth, 1853, he recalled previous 
speculation upon the comparison of the advantages of the sketch 
in relation to the finished painting: “I said that the sketch for 
a picture, the early stages of a great building, a ruin, in fact 
every work of imagination of which portions are missing, must 
have a stronger effect on the mind in proportion to what our 
Imaginations have to supply in order to gain an impression of 
the work.”'* Furthermore, later that year, on October 26th, 
1853, Delacroix, in the course of a discussion of the alleged 
imperfections of Shakespeare's work, recapitulates the argument 
in favor of the sketch with some amplification by way of ex- 
planation of the effect of the sketch upon the spectator: “Here 
we come back, as always, to the question of which I have spoken 
before: the finished work compared with the sketch—the great 
edifice when only the large guiding lines are visible and before 
the finishing and coordinating of the various parts has given it 

11 The Journal of Eugene Delacroix, tvans., Walter Pach, New York. 1937, p- 


$40. 
12 The Journal of Eugene Delacroix, tans., Lucy Norton, pp. 971-372. 
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a more settled appearance and therefore limited the effect on 
our imagination, a faculty that enjoys vagueness, expands freely, 
and embraces vast objects at the slightest hint." 

In addition to unity, then, the non-detailed, sketch-like char- 
acter of much of Delacroix’s mature work, including our game 
piece, results from a deliberate effort to stimulate the spectator 
to partake of the creative process. Confronted with a vague, 
sketchily defined phenomenon, the spectator must depend upon 
his own power of imagination to supply what the artist has 
purposely left unspecified. 

For Delacroix, the participation of the spectator was espe- 
cially desirable because the fundamental aim of his art was to 
communicate some subjective meaning to a non-intellectual 
reception center of the spectator that was designated by ro- 
mantic terminology as the soul. On January 25th, 1857, Dela- 
croix described this process in the following terms: “The main 
source of interest [in a work of art] comes from the soul of the 
artist, and flows into the soul of the beholder in an trresistible 
way. 

Having established aesthetic and expressive justification for 
the vague, ambiguous and sketch-like aspects of a picture that 
Fscholier was wont to classify as a sketch, the problem of in 
terpretation still remains. 

What was it that Delacroix wished to communicate to the 
spectator? Abandoning the complex burden of baroque subject 
matter Delacroix has avoided any suggestion of baroque content 
which celebrates the material plenitude of the universe; simpli 
fying Chardin’s austere presentation of the theme even further, 
Delacroix has, by means of a deliberately coarse and broad tech 
nique, demied the aesthetic allure of Chardinesque light, tex 
ture, and tactility. There remains for the spectator but the 
scrutiny of a dead hare, suspended by its hind feet, head, 
shoulders and front legs reclining in the traditional position. 
Utterly non-traditional, however, is the anonymous and am 
biguous nature of the environment, Equally novel is the curious 
state of suspension of the hare in this mysterious environment, 
and a feeling of detachment from the surroundings which is 
reinforced by the slight shadow beyond the right hind lee and 
the flat gray area upon which the reclining parts of the hare rest. 


14 pp. 202-203 [bid., p. 
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Figure 5. Painting by Manet in Paris, 


Quite apart from the ambiguities of environment and il- 
logical suspension that can be said to provide the vague sug. 
gestiveness that romantic art required for the stimulation and 
expansion of the soul, the picture offers a singularly simple sub 
ject: a dead hare. In other words, the content is unmistakably 
mortality—expressed by means of presentation of the un- 
adorned death of a vulnerable creature. In a sense reminiscent 
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of the baroque memento mort, the romantic presentation of 
the theme receives in Delacroix’s hands an appropriately ro 
mantic treatment which, by its very lack of articulation and 
finish, achieves a power of suggestion of a type never contem- 
plated in the purposeful art of the Counter-Relormation. 

Plagued by illness and a penchant for melancholy all his life, 
Delacroix on January igth, 1857 confided in a letter to his 
friend Charles Soulier that he found the latter's stoical philoso- 
phy the best antidote to the onslaughts of age and fate: “. . . your 
philosophy is the one that I am trying to apply on my part to 
all the inevitable ills of age and fate. The tonic par excellence 
is resignation. '* The particularly virulent nature of Delacroix’s 
melancholy and pessimism during this period, coupled with the 
extraordinary interest in the aesthetic and expressive possibili. 
ties of vagueness and lack of finish in his writings of the 1850's 
(a theoretical interest that found correspondence in the style 
of that period) suggests that the game piece, undated by Es- 
cholier and not catalogued by Alfred Robaut,.'* would conven- 
iently, by reason of its style and theme, derive from the middle 
of that decade. The availability of Chardin’s game piece which 
entered the Louvre in 1852 provides further support for this 
approximate date. 

By way of epilogue it might be well to mention that but a 
decade later when another great artist essayed a similar theme 
the romantic expression achieved by Delacroix was firmly re- 
jected, For in 1866, when Manet painted a game piece (Figure 
5).* the environment and hunting accessories reappear in order 
to establish a rational context for the hare which—as with 
Chardin—serves once again as a vehicle for the exploitation of 
pictorial qualities as observed and assimilated by a refined but 
emotionally reticent spirit. 

George P. Mras 


Fugene Delacroix, Leiires intimes: correspondance inédite, ed., Alfred Du 


pont, Paris, 1954. p. 178 . ta philosophie est celle que je tache d’applique: 


de mon cOte & tous les maux inévitables de lage et du sort. Le tonique par 
excellence est la résignation.” 
17 Alfred Robaut and Ernest Chesnau, complet de Eugene Delacroix, 


Paris, 1885 


is Figure 5, in the collection of Mme. Jacques Doucet, Paris, is taken from 
Robert Rey, Manet, New York, 1938, p. 154. 
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ART MUSEUM +« PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Ihe Art Museum, a section of the Department of Art and Archaeology of 
’rinceton University, is intended to form a visible epitome of the history of art 
from earliest times to the present, that is, to cover the ground of the teaching by 
the Department 

Ihe Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 12 noon, 2 to 4:30 P.M., Sundays 
from 2 to 5 P.M.; it is closed Thanksgiving Day, December 24-25, 31, January 1, 
Easter weekend, and from July 1 to September 10 


RECORD 


The Record is published twice yearly. At present there is no subscription fee, 
but, starting in 1961. there will be a charge of $1.00 a year. Inquiries and re 


quests may be addressed to the Editor, Miss Jones. 


THERE FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


The Friends of the Museum was organized in the Spring of 1950 to promote a 
wider interest in The Art Museum among alumni and friends, among the Uni- 


; versity and other communities; to enlarge the purchasing funds of the Museum a 
i in order to round out the collections with objects of quality useful in the teaching a 
of the Department as well as for the enjoyment of the visiting public; to attract 7 
gifts of museum quality and to assist in the effort to obtain eventually a new i 
: building so very much needed for the adequate display of collections. Special ? 
: lectures and exhibitions are arranged for the Friends. Annual memberships begin a 
at five dollars. Inquiries may be addressed to any member of the Staff i 
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